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into narrative, it is impossible to form a sound judgment as to the 
veracity of the witnesses. Suggestions in leading questions, evasions of 
direct answers, alike disappear. A witness who has been entirely dis- 
credited in court may thus upon the printed page be made to seem 
truthful and conscientious. The fairness of the trial cannot be de- 
termined unless the remarks and rulings of the court throughout the 
case are spread upon the record. These often influence a jury much 
more than his concluding charge. It is because the records are printed 
verbatim that the English and Scottish State Trials are of such great 
value to the student and to the historian. It is to be hoped that in the 
American State Trials such omissions will not be repeated. 

Roger Foster. 

The Life and Letters of John Fiske. By John Spencer Clark 
In two volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1917. Pp. xvi, 533; xi, 523. $7.50.) 

A life of John Fiske has long been awaited by historians. When 
he died in 1901 he was the most successful American historian; but his 
fame has diminished with the years, partly through the natural corrosion 
of time and partly through the shifting of the standard of historical 
excellence. For Fiske's sake it would have been well if his biography 
had appeared earlier. It would also have been well if the task of writ- 
ing it had been entrusted to a man better versed in history than Mr. 
Clark seems to be. It is a small and superficial view of Fiske's his- 
torical work that the author gives, evidently because he is chiefly inter- 
ested in the philosophical and religious aspects of his subject. About 
these aspects he says much, not always convincingly, but always with 
warm admiration for the man who was his friend while living and 
remains his ideal after death. He lets us see that he considers the 
attempt to reconcile religion and science the most valuable of Fiske's 
efforts. The note of criticism is never present. He does not try to 
estimate the value of Fiske's historical work. He is content to tell a 
simple story, from which, in spite of much diffuseness in some parts 
and unexpected contraction in others, we nevertheless are able to make 
the following observations: 

1. Fiske's personality stands out clearly. He was a precocious boy, 
the hope of his family and the delight of his teachers. As boy and 
man he was a fluent and persistent talker, full of enthusiasm for the 
interest of the moment, and his utterances were apt to be full of self- 
confidence and over-emphasis. He ever displayed faith in himself. At 
fifteen he wrote: "I cannot learn too much, nor take too high a niche 
in the Temple of Fame" (I. 76). Years later in describing his lectures 
in London he quoted Spencer as saying: "It was the most glorious 
lecture I ever listened to in my life" (II. 141); and again: "Huxley 
says they are the very best lectures he has ever heard at the Royal 
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Institution" (II. 179). That the lectures were excellent we cannot 
doubt, but their author showed little self-restraint in describing their 
effects. 

Fiske's personality also shows in his letters to his wife. They were 
good letters, full of deep sentiment and revealing a fine appreciation for 
the beauty of nature. For his family he had great affection and absence 
from them caused him real pain. Jn 1883 he was in London, expecting 
to remain several months working in the British Museum, but he was 
so homesick that he returned to Cambridge before his time, although 
every facility for accomplishing his purposes was given him at the 
Museum. The best thing in Mr. Clark's book is the long extracts from 
these letters. The reader is left with the impression that a published 
collection of all the writer's letters would be a distinct contribution to our 
literature. 

2. Fiske's biography is an interesting revelation of the post-Darwin- 
ian movement in the United States. He sought to show that evolution 
did not imply the non-existence of God. The ridicule of the orthodox 
was heaped upon him at first, but as the more liberal clergy came to 
understand the subject better he was recognized as the hope of liberal 
theology. Before he died he was treated as an asset by the orthodox 
party. Mr. Clark dwells on this phase of Fiske's activity, seeming to 
consider it the most important thing that the Cambridge evolutionist and 
historian did in his busy life. Darwin and Spencer gave little heed to 
the religious significance of their work, being content to present their 
views as mere scientific deductions. They did not accept Fiske's efforts 
heartily, and, in fact, he lost some of their support through emphasizing 
the religious implications of their doctrines. Mr. Clark, on the other 
hand, delights in this part of Fiske's career and presents it with what 
seems to the reviewer unnecessary repetition. 

3. So much space is given to this phase of Fiske's activity that little 
is left for a discussion of his historical work. He became interested in 
history through the discovery that he was a successful lecturer on topics 
connected with the American Revolution. His Critical Period of Amer- 
ican History, American Revolution, and Beginnings of New England were 
all prepared in the first instance as popular lectures. From being re- 
peated several times in this form they acquired that peculiar roundness 
of expression that made them a delight to the reader when they ap- 
peared in the printed page. It was only after he had established him- 
self as a lecturer that he determined to devote his life to writing a his- 
tory of the United States. Like many another of our historians, he 
resolved to become the John Richard Green of this country. In time 
the plan was changed, and the grand subject was divided into certain 
large portions, each treated separately but all arranged to make a related 
whole. Death intervened, in 1901, when the colonial, revolutionary, and 
" critical " periods had been completed. 

This biography, unsatisfactory as it is to the historian, nevertheless 
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reveals Fiske's good and bad qualities, although it is the reader who 
must find them without the aid of the author. He was gifted with a 
remarkable faculty of expression, he was an omnivorous reader, he had 
an excellent memory, he loved general relations rather than details, he 
had an unusual appreciation of human action in history, and, finally, 
he had the point of view of the evolutionist. Darwin and Spencer, 
whom he undertook to interpret, were scientists primarily. Their 
theories were built upon research with original material. It is not 
evident that Fiske had more than a superficial knowledge of biology, 
geology, palaeontology, anthropology, or any other specific branch of 
learning that was essential to the making of an evolutionist. It was 
his brilliant power of absorbing the ideas of others, seizing on the essen- 
tial points, and presenting them to the average reader with clearness and 
force that made him useful and prominent among the philosophers. His 
success and service among the historians were of a similar nature. 

Mr. Clark's book leaves Us with feelings of disappointment. We 
are satisfied with his discussion of Fiske the man, Fiske the lecturer, 
Fiske the letter-writer, Fiske the reconciler of religion and evolution, 
and Fiske the literary man; but we wish he had discussed more fully 
and authoritatively Fiske the historian. If such a discussion is beyond 
the circle of his interest, we must content ourselves with wishing that 
the task committed to him had fallen to a man more closely related to 
the development of historical progress in this country during the last 
thirty years. It is also a matter of regret that the life of a writer as 
productive as Fiske is not supplied with a complete bibliography of that 
writer's works. 

John Spencer Bassett. 

National Progress, 1907-1917. By Frederic Austin Ogg, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin. 
[The American Nation, a History, edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart, vol. XXVII.] (New York and London: Harper and 
Brothers. 191 8. Pp. xxii, 430. $2.00.) 

This volume, the last in the series of The American Nation, seeks 
to furnish "organized information" in respect to the history of the 
decade, 1907-1917. In accomplishing his task the author has sought, as 
he asserts, to bring together from contemporary sources widely scattered 
facts, to winnow them, and to build them up into a compact record of the 
significant actions and achievements of the period. 

Numerous foot-note references and a twenty-page " Critical Essay 
on Authorities" testify to the extensive material utilized in preparation, 
and six maps (two in colors) aid in explanation. An excellent portrait 
of President Wilson, as frontispiece, adds to the value of the work, 
which ends with a carefully prepared index. 

The title, National Progress, is used in a conventional sense and is to 



